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614 The Naturalist. 

Five monkish brands through his corselet bright. 
Within his heart are clashing > 

His last groan echoing through the grove, 

His lite blood on the water, 
He dies, thy first and thy only love, 

O'Niall's hapless daughter ! 

Vain, vain, was the shield of that breast of snow ! 

In vain that eye beseech'd them : 
Through his Kathleen's heart, the murderous blow, 

Too deadly aimed, has reach' d him. 

The spirit fled with the red red blood, 

Fast gushing from her bosom :— 
The blast of death has blighted the bud 

Of Erin's loveliest blossom ! 

• • » » 

"Tis morn: — in the deepest doubt and dread, 

The gloomy hours are rolling : 
No sound save the requiem from the dead, 

Or knell of the death-bell tolling. 

'Tis dead of night : — not a sound is heard, 

Save from the night wind sighing ; 
Or the mournful moan, of the midnight bird, 

To yon pale planet crying. 

Who names the name of his murder' d child ? 

What spears to the moon are glancing ? 
'Tis the vengeful cry of Shane Dymas wild,* 

His bonnacht-men advancing. 

Saw ye that cloud o'er the moonlight cast, 

Pire from its blackness breaking ? 
Heard ye that cry on the midnight blast,—' 

1 he voice of terror shrieking ? 

'Tis the fire from Ardsaillach'sf willow'd height, 

Tower and temple falling ; 
'Tis the groan of death, and the cry of fright 

From monks for mercy calling ! 

• For an account of thii fierce but high-souled chieftain, see Stuart's Historical Memoir! of the 
City of Armagh. 
f " The height of Willows," the ancient name of Armagh. 
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No. IV. 

ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS, IN CONNEXION WITH THEIR HABITS. 

The genus Mus contains nearly fifty species. The Nor- 
way Rat, (Mus Decumanus) feed principally on fruit and 
grain, but also kill young? bares, partridges, and fowls, and 
on entering a hen house destroy more than they can eat. In 
November they join in troops, and enter barns, doing im- 
mense injury to the grain. The old males, however, remain in 
their holes in the fields, and lay up heaps of acorns, beech- 
mast, &c. Pennant remarks that this species, since their appear- 
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ance in England, has extirpated the common rat wherever it 
bas fixed its residence. 

The Black Rats may be called omnivorous.— They prefer 
bard food to that which is soft and succulent ; and, when pressed 
by hunger, devour their own species, first eating the brain, and 
then the rest of the body*. Were it not for this, indeed, they 
would be even more destructive than they are, for wheu they 
become too numerous they devour each other; and this, accord- 
ing to Buffon, appears to be the reason " why these animals, 
after being extremely troublesome, disappear all of a sudden, 
and return not for a long time." 

The Water Rat, (Mua Amphibim) like the Otter, lives on 
fish, and frequents the banks of rivers, and brooks ; gudgeons, 
minnows, and the fry of various fishes, such as carp, barbel, 
and pike, form his ordinary food ; bnt he also eats frogs, in- 
sects, and sometimes the roots of plants. 

The long-failed Field Mouse is a very destructive species, 
especially in plantations. They feed on acorns, of whiefi 
they lay up for the winter large magazines, and also of nuts, 
beecb-mast, &c. ; having sometimes a whole bnshel in a single 
nest. They carry off the new sown acorns, following the 
furrows of the plough, and digging them up. They devour 
thrushes, and other birds, which tbey find in traps : and when 
provisions fail, they destroy each other. " I once," says 
Buffon, " kept a dozen of these mice in a cage, and furnished 
them with food every morning at eight o'clock ; when one of 
their number was eaten up by the rest; next day, another 
suffered the same fate, and in a few days one only remained : 
all the others had been killed and partly devoured ; and even 
the survivor himself had bis feet and tail mutilated." 

The Leming, ( Mus Lemmus) which inhabits the mountains 
of Norway and Lapland, feeds on pasture and corn, and bores 
like the mole, in search of the roots of plants. About every ten 
years, owing to a want of food, or some other cause, the lem- 
ings migrate in incalculable multitudes, and lay waste the 
countries through which they travel, devouring the grass to 
the roots, and giving the land the appearance of being newly 
ploughed. — The Arctomys, or Marmot genus, are all tor- 
pid in winter, and in the summer feed on vegetables and 
roots ; they offer nothing remarkable. 

The Squirrels, which form the next genus, live most- 
ly on seeds and fruits. The Common Squirrels (Scuitm* 
Futgaris) feed on nuts, acorns, fruits and grain, of which 
they lay up hoards in the ground for winter provision. In 
North America, they commit great devastation in the fields of 
maize, destroying in one night almost the whole produce of a 
farm. They come by hundreds into the fields, climb up the 
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corn, and eat the grain out of the heads. A reward of three- 
pence a head for every squirrel destroyed, was once offered 
in America, which, in Pensylvania alone, amounted in one 
year to £8000 currency ; so that the number of squirrels 
killed in that province in one year, was 640,000. — The other 
squirrels live nearly in the same manner, and many of 
them also lay up winter provision. Kaim, in his travels, re- 
lates many particulars concerning their habits, and among; 
others, gives an account of the winter magazine of the 
Ground Squirrel, (Sciurus Slriatm} : — " As a Swede," he 
says " was making a mill-dyke, pretty late in autumn, he 
employed for that purpose, the soil of a neighbouring hill, 
and met with a hole or a subterraneous walk, belonging to 
these' squirrels. He followed it for some time, and discovered 
a walk on one side, like a branch parting from the chief 
stem ; it was near two feet long, and at its end was a quan- 
tity of choice acorns, of the white oak, which the little care- 
ful animal had stored up for winter. Soon after, he found 
another walk on the side like the former, but containing a 
fine store of maize ; the next had hiecory nuts, and the last 
and most hidden one, contained some excellent chesnuts, 
which might have filled two hats." 

The food of animals belonging to the next genus Myoxus, 
is the same as that of the squirrels, but they do not hoard up 
against winter, as during that season they are torpid. The 
Dormouse was thought by Aristotle, and succeeding Natura- 
lists, to become much fatter during the state of torpor,' being 
better nourished by sleep. than other animals by food ; hence 
the epigram of Martial — 

Tota mihi dormitur hiems, et pinguior illo, 
Tempore sum, 1 quo me nil nisi somnus alit. 

They drink by dipping their fore paws in water. 

The Jerboas, composing the genus Dipus, which comes 
next in order, live on vegetables, and some of them hoard up 
winter provisions. 

The. following genus Lepus, contains the hares and rabbits. 
The Hare feeds on a variety of plants, but prefers pinks, 
parsley, and birch, together with the bark from young trees, 
of every sort, except the lime and alder, which it never 
touches. From this partiality for young bark, it is often very 
destructive to plantations ; so that it sometimes becomes ne- 
cessary to destroy all the hares in their neighbourhood. On 
an occasion of this kind, a gentleman in Suffolk, in 1798, had 
his hares destroyed, when541 brace fell victims. Itis a singular 
circumstance, that hares are fond of sand : Cowper, the cele- 
brated poet, kept some of them tame for his amusement, and 
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he first made a remark of this kind : " It happened that as I 
was cleaning a bird cage, while the hares were with me, I 
placed a pot filled with sand upon the floor, which, being at 
once directed by a strong instinct, they devoured voraciously ; 
since that time, 1 have generally taken care to see them well 
supplied with it." Hares in the wild state, are always lean, 
however well supplied with food ; but when domesticated, 
they not unfrequently die, merely from their load of fat. — 
Formerly the warreners filled the ears of their hares with 
wax, that being freed from the fear of sounds, they might be- 
come corpulent. 

The Alpine Hare, which inhabits the northern mountains 
of Asia, cuts soft grass, and when dry, collects it into ricks 
three or four feet high : which being covered with snow, 
serve it for food during the winter. These ricks are often 
used by the hunters as provender for their horses. 

Rabbits multiply so rapidly in situations favourable to 
them, that were it not for the dog, the ferret, and the cat, 
the inhabitants of whole countries would be driven out by 
them, and the produce of the earth would not be sufficient 
for their support. This will not seem improbable, when 
we consider, that from a single pair, there may, in the 
short space of four years; be produced 1,274,840 young. — 
Hence, we learn from Spallanzani, that the inhabitants of the 
isle of Basiluzzo, one of the Liparis, were driven almost to a 
state of desperation, by the ravages they committed upon the 
corn, and were obliged to train cats to hunt them to their 
burrows. In Minorca, to prevent the land from being overrun 
with them, every inhabitant is obliged to give his assistance 
two days in the year to destroy them. Rabbits, in eating, 
bite close, and make the finest turf. For a garden, indeed, 
no turf is equal to that taken from a warren. 

I now proceed to the order Pecora, the first genus of 
which is the Camelus, including seven species. — The Camel, 
though a large animal, eats little, and prefers thistles, nettles, 
broom, and other prickly plants, to the softest herbage. In 
one hour he can eat sufficient to ruminate all nightr We 
learn from Dr. Shaw, that a small quantity of beans, or bar- 
ley, or some morsels of paste made of flour, are sufficient for 
his day's nourishment. His abstinence, with regard to water, 
is well known. " The last time' r says Tavernier, " I travelled 
the desert, which the caravan did not clear in less than 65 
days, our camels were once nine days without drink ; because, 
during all this time, we found no water." The second sto- 
mach of the camel, is lined with a great many sacs, capable 
of holding a large quantity of water ; it can close or dilate tha 
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mouths pf these sacs at pleasure, and from these internal re- 
servoirs is supplied with drink. 

The Bacti^ian Camel is poisoned by box-wood. The food 
of the other species is all nearly alike. The next genus 
Moschus, affords nothing remarkable. The following 
(Cferuws) includes the Deer tribe. The food of the Slag varies 
according to the season of the year. In winter it oonsists of 
lichens, mosses, and bark of trees ; in spring, of the catkins of 
the poplar, willow, and hazel, the buds of the cornel-tree, 
&c ; but in summer rye is preferred, and next to it the black 
berry-bearing alder ; in autumn, the flowers of broom and 
heath. 

The Roe Deer are more delicate in their choice of food 
than the Stag, and do not eat with the same avidity. In 
spring the buds, and young leaves of trees have the effect of 
intoxicating them ; so that, not knowing what they are about, 
they wander from the wood, and sometimes mix among cat- 
tle, and approach houses. 

The Rein Deer, during winter, feeds on one plant only, 
the Lichen Rangiferintui, or Rein Deer moss, which it scratches 
from under the snow. It may not be tedious, nor oat of 
place, to state the following extract from Acerbis' Travels, 
respecting this useful plant, as it appeared during a certain 
part of his journey: — 

" The moss on which the Rein Deer feeds covers the whole 
ground, which is fiat, and only skirted by hills at some dis- 
tance ; but these hills are also clothed with this moss. The 
colour of the moss is a pale yellow, which, when dry, changes 
to white: the regularity of its shape, and uniform manner in 
which the surface of the ground is decked with it, appears 
very singular and striking : it has the resemblance of a beau- 
tiful carpet These plants grow in a shape nearly, octagonal, 
and approaching to a circle ; and, as they closely join each 
other, they form a kind of Mosaic work or embroidery. The 
white appearance of the country, which thence arises, may 
for a moment make you imagine that the ground is covered 
with snow : but the idea of a winter scene is done away by 
the view of little thickets in full green, which you perceive 
scattered here and there, and still more by the presence pf the 
sun and the warmth of his rays. As this, moss is very, dry, 
nothing can possibly be more pleasant to walk upon, nor can 
there be any thing softer to serve as a bed. Its cleanness and 
whiteness are tempting to the sight; and, when we had put 
up our tent, we found ourselves in every respect very com- 
fortably lodged. I bad many times before met it, but in no 
place had I found it so rich. It was the only produce here 
which nature seemed to favour and support: no other herb 
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was growing near it, nor any other vegetable on the spot, 
except a few birch treed, with their under-wood, and some 
firs, dispersed on the bill near the river side. All these seemed 
to vegetate with difficulty, as if deprived of their nourishment 
by the moss, and appeared withering and stunted. Some 
trees, indeed, which grew very near the water, had the ap- 
pearance of being in a flourishing state, perhaps owing to 
the moisture they derived from the river : but, in short, this 
moss appeared to be the royal plant, which ruled absolute 
over the vegetable kingdom of the country, and distributed 
its bounty and influence amongst a particular race of men and 
animals." 

The Giraffe, which comes next in order, and the Ante- 
lopes, live on buds and leaves. The Goat not only feeds on 
the coarsest plants, but also the most poisonous, as hem- 
lock, aconite, &c. The Sheep, which belongs to the next 
genus, feeds, as every one knows, on pasture. One cir- 
cumstance, however, is worthy of notice : there is a small 
shell, which in some places creeps upon the grass in such 
quantities, that the sheep cannot possibly eat the one with- 
out swallowing large quantities of the other. This is 
named the turbo fascialus, or banded wreath shell, and is 
about half an inch long. We learn, from Montague; that 
" this shell, on the coast of Caermarihenshire, and on the 
hill above Whilsmnd Bay, in Cornwall, is in such vast profu- 
sion that a person cannot step without crushing numbers. 
At the last place there is a prevailing opinion that they con- 
tribute much to fatten sheep. It is indeed impossible that 
those animals should brouse on such short grass without de- 
vouring a prodigious quantity, especially in the night, or after 
rain, when they ascend the stunted blades." 

Borlase, in his History of Cornwall, says> " The sweetest 
mutton is reckoned to be that of the smallest sheep, which 
feed on the commons where the sands are nearly covered 
with the green sod, and the grass exceedingly short ; such are 
the iowens, or sand-hillocks in Piran-aand, Gwythien, PhHac, 
and Senan-green, near the Land's End, and elsewhere, in like 
situations. From these sands come forth snails of the turbi- 
nated kind, but of different species, and all sizes, from the 
adult to the smallest just from the egg ; these spread them- 
selves over* the plains early in the morning, and, whilst they 
are in quest of their own food among the dews, yield a most 
fattening nourishment to the sheep." 

As the four genera which come next present nothing im- 
portant enough to mention, I pass on to the genus Sus, which 
includes the different hogs. 

The Domestic Hog eats a great variety of substances, but 
is particularly fond of earth worms, and the roots of the dock 
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and wild carrot. The males devour the young when newly- 
born if not kept from them, and this is also sometimes done 
by the females when not fed plentifully. Children, too, have 
often fallen victims to their gluttony. Succulent unctuous 
substances, however, are their favourite food. Buffon says 
he has seen "a whole herd stop round apiece of new-plough- 
ed clay land, which, though but slightly unctuous, they all 
licked, and some of them swallowed considerable quantities 
of it." Hogs, however, sometimes show a more delicate 
taste than might be expected. They reject a greater number 
of plants than either the horse, cow, or goat, and it is well 
known that in the peach orchards of America, where they are 
brought up, they will not touch such fruit as has lain a short 
time on the ground, but will patiently wait hours for a fresh 
windfall, rather than eat it. They devour serpents with im- 
punity, and on that account have in some places been much 
encouraged. 

I now come to the last order of the Mammalia — the Cetace- 
ous, or Whale tribe. 

Of the first genus, the Monodon, Narwhals, or Sea Uni- 
corns, little is known. They are said to live on small fishes 
and shell fish, which they dislodge with their horns from the 
rocks and the bottom. They are said to attack the common 
whale, but of this there is no proof. 

The Balcena, Mysticetus, black, or Greenland whale, or 
the Common Whale of Pennant, though it grows to the length 
of a hundred feet, and is the largest animal which has at- 
tracted the attention of mankind, is yet perfectly harmless. 
Medusae, clios, shrimps, and crabs, form its only food. In 
pursuit of these, it swims with its mouth open under water, as 
the bear does in taking water-insects ; and, when it has got 
them into its mouth, it forces the water through the spont 
holes, while the horny laminae, or plates of whalebone, (as it 
is improperly called,) acting as a strainer, let the water pass^ 
but retain the food. The oesophagus of the whale is ex- 
tremely narrow, and would not admit a morsel of larger 
dimensions to pass. This species, therefore, could not be the 
animal which swallowed Jonah. It is much more likely that 
this was the Squalus Carcharias, or While Shark, as not 
only men, but even the entire body of a horse, have been 
found in its stomach. An old fable, by Lycoptiron, says 
'„' that Hercules was swallowed by the Cam's Carcharias 
Tritonis ; and that, having remained three nights in its belly, 
he was called Hercules Trinoctes." 

The Iceland Whale, or Nordcaper, lives on herrings, 
medusae, and shell fish : The Fin Fish (Baltena Physalus}, 
on herrings, mackarel, &c. : The Piked Whale (Baleena 
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Roslrakt), on most kinds of small fish, which are often seen 
leaping out of the sea to escape him. 

The Great Spermaceti Whale (Physeler Maerocephalm) 
devours lump-fish, and dog-fish, and even attacks the shark. 
In " Crantz's Greenland," is an account of one of this spe- 
cies, which being struck with a harpoon, vomited up an en- 
tire shark, twelve feet in length, and on opening its stomach, 
some bones were found in it nearly a fathom long. 

The Small-eyed Cachalot, or Black-headed Spermaceti 
Whale, (Physeler Microps) is one of the largest and most 
dreadful inhabitants of the deep. It is about fifty feet long, 
its head enormouslj large, and its mouth furnished with for- 
midable teeth. It attacks porpoises, and even fastens on the 
piked whale, and the pike-headed whale, and tears pieces from 
their bodies. 

The Porpoise follows herrings, mackarel, salmon, and 
other fishes, in their migrations, and destroys immense num- 
bers of them. In one which Ray dissected, the stomach was 
full of sand eels ; and he justly concluded,' that the porpoise 
rests with its snout in the sand in search of these fishes. 

The Dolphin lives on small fish, offal, and garbage. 

The Grampus is the most voracious of the whale tribe, and 
devours every thing large enough for it to master : it even 
pushes the seals from the rocks, with its long dorsal fin, and 
devours them. 

The last species I have to mention, is the Gladiator Dol- 
phin, or Sea Sword, (Delphinus Gladiator} which is a species 
of great strength and courage. They are often gregarious, and 
numbers of them join in packs to attack the Greenland 
whale ; they seize npon it on every side, and fasten their 
teeth into its flesh, which they tear so violentlyj that the huge 
animal, overcome by pain, loss of blood, and fatigue, lolls out 
its tongue, which they fasten upon and tear away in piece- 
meal, till they destroy him. 

* » * 

Air, earth, and ocean, to astonish'd day 
One scene of blood, one mighty tomb display ! 
From hunger's arm the shafts of death are hurl'd, 
And one great slaughter-house the warring world ! 

The wolf, escorted by his milk-drawn dam, 
Unknown to mercy, tears the guiltless lamb ; 
The towering eagle, darting from above, 
Unfeeling rends the inoffensive dove; 
The lamb and doveon living nature feed, 
Crop the young herb, or crush the embryon seed. 
Nor spares the loud owl in her dusky flight, 
Smit with sweet notes, the minstrel of the night ; 
Nor spares, enamour'd of his radiant form, 
1 he hungry nightingale the glowing worm ; 
Who with bright lamp alarms the midnight hour, 
Climbs the green stem, and slays the sleeping flower. 

Darwin's Temple of Nature, 



